VII
AS PIONEERS OF CHRISTIANITY
THE TREMENDOUS voyages came to an end soon after the death
of King Manoel. The Portuguese were then left with the task
of protecting a coastline of over 15,000 miles in the East alone.
It proved too much for them, and when the brilliant reign ended
" it resembled the Cid's famous coffers, all crimson and golden
without, but containing more sand than gold ".1 Manoel was a
diligent and industrious young man of twenty-six when he
succeeded his cousin and brother-in-law, Joao II, as king, " chaste
and continent, yet both vain and capricious. . . . He was very
musical, so that usually at his office, and always for the siesta and
after he had got into bed, it was to music, and both for this chamber
music and for his chapel he had excellent singers and players that
came to him from all parts of Europe, to whom he gave honours
and salaries on which they lived honourably, and, moreover, granted
them great favours, so that he had one of the best chapels of the
kings that then lived. Every Sunday and Saint's Day he dined and
supped with music of pipes, sackbuts, horns, harps, tambourines,
fiddles and on special festivals with drums and trumpets that all
played each one after its kind whilst he ate ; apart from these,
he had Moorish musicians who sang, and played with lutes and
timbrels to the sound of which and of pipes, harps, rebecks and
tambourines the young noblemen danced during dinner and
supper".2 Manoel, indeed, was a fortunate youth. He inherited
a crown made strong and secure by his predecessor, the fruits of
the genius, application, courage and enterprise of Prince Henry
and the early discoverers, colonisers and scientists, and the wealth
of Africa and the Indies. Yet, as a king, he failed, mistaking
luxury for prosperity and greed for a thirst for glory, and when
he died glimpses only could be seen of a simple people who for
generations had been content to live quiet lives on the fruits of
sustained work on the land. The country was denuded of man-
power. Whole areas had been allowed to go to waste. Manual
labour, upon which Portugal had been built by Diniz and Joao I,
had lost its dignity and, moreover, had become difficult to obtain,
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